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Bookbinding and Fancy Leathergoods.*) 



Archaeologists, and such artists versed in Archseo- 
logy as principally cultivated Mediaeval Art, and exer- 
cised great influence on the regeneration of modern taste, 
were the first to aim at a reformation in this branch 
also: But here they met with the same fate as else- 
where ; they gave the impulse, but fashion soon left them 
far behind. Some single specimens of great magnificence, 
successfully illustrative of mediaeval art, might be pro- 
duced, but practised on a large scale it could not but 
soon be discovered that the mediaeval style, either in 
metal-work, or only embossed leather-work, was no longer 
quite appropriate. Simple and plain binding in leather* 
as practised in the second half of the 16"", and in the 
first half of the 17"' century, with stamped and partly 
colored ornament, had to be resorted to as being both 
artistically and practically the most appropriate. Here 
in fact are the models to be sought, for a revival of 
bookbinding and its generic arts. 

We are not able to say whether this revival was 
initiated by the English or the French. The first book- 
bindings we have seen of the kind were English. In 
last year's Paris Exhibition, many examples of French 
bookbinding, especially those of the well known literary 
institution of Mame and Son at Tours, showed that this 
path had been energetically and most successfully pur- 
sued. A great number of the bindings were appropriate, 
neat, showing harmony in color, and good, sensible orna- 
mentation applied to the right place and their execution 
enriched with arabesques of extreme delicacy; only some- 
times' the arbitrary character of French art injured the 
general effect. These productions, -in spite of their sim- 
plicity, were far in advance of all the pomp and splen- 
dour which the Vienna and Berlin manufacturers had 
displayed in their works. 

By turning back into the true path, this regene- 
ration of the old craft of bookbinding has not only 
helped to restore leather to its former place of honor, 
but has also led to a true appreciation of this material 
in another industrial department, viz., in Upholstery. 

*) See p. 49, ante. 
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Our modern patrons of Mediaeval Art had an idea that 
leather had been the real covering for castle furniture 
and fittings during the age of chivalry. But although 
this was not the case, since it was only in the 16"" cen- 
tury that furniture began to be fitted with fixed cush- 
ions, still it cannot be denied that, considering the 
weight and massiveness of our modern mansion-furniture, 
leather is an entirely appropriate covering, and is espe- 
cially suitable for similar modern articles of constructive 
design with any pretence to solidity and stateliness. 
This leads however to a question as to its ornamen- 
tation. Leather, either in its natural hue, or artificially 
colored, each quite commendable in the right place, was 
not thought sufficient when a certain richness was requi- 
red. The pillows and fixed cushions of the 16'" century 
which have been preserved, show delicate ornamental 
gold-printing, corresponding to the contemporary book- 
binding already described. It was not until the 17* 
century that a broader treatment of ornamentation arose, 
which, in its development, adopted the quaint scrolls and 
lines of the Rococo, combined with stamping in relief, 
gold and various colors. 

This last system was revived again by our modern 
Medisevalists ; they introduced stamped leather with con- 
ventional mediaeval ornaments, only they fell into the 
mistake of making the relief too high, which, at least 
in furniture intended for sedentary purposes, was offen- 
sive to good taste. Still, this also has rriodified itself; 
and, in the last year's Paris exhibition, we were pleased 
to see chairs of English workmanship , with leather 
covers enriched with ornamental goldprintings without 
relief, specimens which may be held up as models in 
every respect. 

A very different development has been given to 
leather hangings, a branch of industry closely associated 
and connected with the above. These also were thought 
to be of more ancient origin than they really are , the 
17"" century being the date in which they flourished. 
Their reintroduction was attempted simultaneously with 
the promotion of Mediaevalism, but the necessity of pro- 
viding a cheaper substitute soon made itself apparent, 
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the application of the real material to the large areas 
to be covered proving too expensive. Hence it came 
that the treatment in general, the stamping in low relief, 
gilding, and coloring were retained, but the stuff itself 
underwent a change; stiff paper and paper stuffs repla- 
cing the leather. Such imitations of leather were to be 
seen at the exhibition in the French, English and Bel- 
gian departments. The English specimens which differed 
most materially from the original, were the most suc- 
cessful in color and design, the French examples keep- 
ing too closely, to the typical scrolls and" ornaments of 
the 17"" century, the coloring being too heavy, dull and 
indistinct in tint. 

In hangings therefore leather had to give way to 
its substitutes, while in the whole department of small 
fancy articles, viz., dressing cases and bags, caskets and 
boxes of all sorts it has achieved even more than its 
due portion of success and now vies with porcelain, 
metal, wood, etc. It has already been stated that to- 
wards the close of the middle ages, leather with a sort 
of, incised or rather engraved ornamentation, had been 
much in favor for the objects just referred to. This was 
quite a legitimate style of decoration, and it must there- 
fore be regretted that with the alteration in bookbinding 
it fell into oblivion. It even seems that leather was 
supplanted in this branch at an earlier period by a less 
solid substitute, in as much as boxes and cases of card- 
board, with all sorts of decorative works of paper and 
papier-mache applied to it, and somewhat later covered 
with silk, satin, or embroidery are of a rather remote 
date. This latter system of decoration, affording a free 
scope to ladies' skill, was in high favor during the 18*''. 
century, and threw leather completely into the back- 
ground. 

It is therefore but fair that this material should 
have recently come into favor again in the industrial 
department of fancy articles; still a judicious and true 
system of artistic decoration and treatment ought to be 
observed. But we are sorry to say that there is still 
much room for improvement, a tendency to overdo it 
being apparent. For the material having come into 
fashion, the manufacturer thinks himself sometimes justi- 
fied in using it everywhere and always , and even in 
frequently; descending to an imitation of it, where it is 
utterly out tif place. Thus we have seen at the Paris 
exhibition and elsewhere, articles of wood, e. g., frames, 
knifehandles, even candlesticks all covered with, or being 
made to represent leather ; porcelain cups with leather 
brims, metal mounts and bands, nay even some articles 
of jewellery converted into straps. This is just the 
reverse of right, and we must strongly protest against 
any such imitations, since the articles similar to these 
alluded to, ought, in accordance with their nature and 
destination, to be suggestive of strength and support; for 
which reason, instead of being, in reality or in ap- 
pearance only, of a soft and supple material, they ought 
to be strong, stiff, and hard. 

Such misapplications of leather, even if only in 
semblance, must of course be thoroughly discarded, and 



the manufacture be governed again by common sense. 
In this however there are great difficulties to be en- 
countered; for in the first place, these articles are un- 
fortunately looked upon as mere things of fashion, and 
not of true beauty and good taste. The increasing de 
mand and the consequent competition require for each 
season new forms and inventions without any regard to 
the sense or folly which dictates the idea, or to their 
bea,uty and conformity, to their purpose. To-day calf- 
skin is the fashion, to-morrow hogskin, to-day it is red, 
to-morrow blue, then green; to-day bags, purses and 
cigar-cases are of tanned' and dressed skins, to-morrow 
we find them in all their original roughness. 

Against colored leather in itself, we have nothing 
to object, but in the first place color must not be sub- 
jected to fashion,' and in the second it does not suffice 
by itself. The different sorts of grained leather, cor- 
dovan, sha:green, morocco, Russia leather, etc., can cer- 
tainly be turned to good account, but their application 
ought to be more manifold and artistic. 

First, slight relief ought to be reintroduced for^ 
these fancy' leathergoods, though certainly neither em 
bossed leather with figure. subjects which has also been ^ 
attempted, nor flower pieces, formed by raised leaves 
glued together. This fashioii_ of once greatly favored^ 
kdies' work is quite out of place; but a sort of low^ 
relief decoration in the style of book covers of the 
16"' century, cold-pressed or stamped with elegant linea- , 
i ments and arabesques in gold vfould be most appro 
priate. Then the free and delicate -Ornamentation, mostly: 
Inished by artistic work of hand, of the 14* and 15*i 
century, consisting in incising, underlaying, and engra-;J 
ving the leather, would be worthy of reintroduction, al-* 
though not easily made by machinery. Nor is coloring; 
and painting the leather relieved also by gold, to be^ 
rejected, better still if painting is replaced by embroidery 
in silk and goldthreads, or by thin, colored stripes of 
leather. Even leather mosaic might be advantageously 
introduced, though not in the way illustrated by the 
latest fashion, which imitates the "email cloisonne" \yji 
silken flowers with contours of metal bands. This is; 
again a misconception of the material and its,, inherent^ 
properties. The mosaic we meaii; which is often a merej 
plaiting, is met with in the leather works of the Eas| 
Indians and other Oriental nations, and similar produc-' 
tions are found among the American Indians, Mexicans,' 
and other races of Spanish origin. As a rule ethno 
graphic collections must be studied, if Art-Industry is t^; 
be marked by beauty of style and perfection^ of taste | 
for we find that Oriental, and chiefly uncivilized liation^ 
proceed with a keen perception of conformity, :truth. and! 
artistic display; thereby furnishing works highly sugges 
tive to the artist by profession. But though we ara^ 
little used to regard these collections in subh a pra;cticalj 
light we shall have to learn to do so; for a closer study 
of them, in connection with the sources from which 
they are derived, might conduce very essentially to bring 
back our Art-Industry, now so loose and systemless in 
matters of ornamental Art, into the right path. 



